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terms belonging to the analysis of judgment as such. The structure 
and function of judgment can not be described without reference to 
them. Then, and then only, after one has discriminated judgment 
abstractly, can one safely venture into the perplexing field of the 
subjective and objective varieties of judgment. Then one may, if 
one wishes, collect and label a whole menagerie of judgments, not only 
value judgments, but verbal judgments, visual judgments, private 
judgments, public judgments, German judgments, American judg- 
ments, and German-American judgments, — with some guarantee 
that at least they are all judgments. 

Ealph Barton Perry. 
Harvard University. 



A REINTERPRETATION OF JEWISH PHILOSOPHY 1 

IT seems rather presumptuous to read into Jewish philosophy an 
interpretation different from the one the historians of philosophy 
have been wont to give us. But the gap between the actual Jewish 
philosophy and its interpretation is, it seems to me, sometimes so 
great that one has to deny either the testimony of the philosophers or 
that of the historians. 

The obscure and often unintelligible language which characterizes 
most of the medieval Hebrew writings, and the lack of system and 
order, have often led our historians to mistake the form for the con- 
tent. The form is modeled on the neo-Platonic, post- Aristotelian, and 
Arabic writings; but the basis, the mode of thinking, the dialectic, 
are primarily Jewish. And this has not been sufficiently noticed. 
The abnormal conditions in which the Jewish life developed, made 
the Jew eager on the one hand to hold on to his own, and on the 
other hand to assimilate whatever seemed to him best in other cul- 
tures and to harmonize it with his own. It was the desire, I think, 
of reinterpreting the past in the value of the present, that has orig- 
inally given birth to Jewish systematic philosophy. The impulse of 
philosophizing came from the philosopher's desire of showing that 
his Jewish traditions were identical with the reflective thinking of his 
particular age. It is, therefore, not surprising that the Jewish 
philosopher borrowed from his environment the problems, the forms, 
the technique, the vocabulary, and that he even reached the same 
conclusions. For this was the a priori hypothesis with which he 
started, namely, to reach the same conclusions. 

But underneath this outer surface run several Jewish streams 
which have escaped the attention of the historians. This oversight, 

i A paper read before the Conference of Former Students of the Division of 
Philosophy, Columbia University, April 18, 1916. 
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on the one hand, and the historians' lack of insight into the historical 
continuity, together with their conscious or unconscious reading of 
modern thought into Jewish philosophy, on the other hand, are 
responsible for some of their fundamental errors. In the first place, 
they overlooked the influence of the logic of the Talmud on Jewish 
philosophic thought. Secondly, they gave more prominence to the 
philosophers who approached nearer to Greek or to modern thought. 
Thirdly, they saw no original expression in Jewish philosophy. 
Fourthly, they confused the religious form with the philosophical 
content of the works of the Jewish philosophers. Fifthly, they took 
one aspect or another for the whole of Judaism. Several other errors 
could be pointed out, but it is impossible for me to touch upon them 
here. 

I. The place which the Talmud occupies in Jewish life has of 
course been generally recognized. But no sufficient attention or per- 
haps no attention at all has been given to the bearing of the logic of 
the Talmud on the Jewish mode of thinking. There is a character- 
istic set of definite logical principles underlying every tractate of the 
Talmud, whether it deals with jurisprudence or with ceremonials. 
And these seem to me to be the logical categories which have molded 
the Jewish mind to a certain extent. It could be shown that these 
principles are at the bottom of medieval Jewish metaphysics. For 
instance, the question of nominalism and realism usually attributed 
to Greek influence, Gabirol's pantheism, Maimonides's conception of 
God's knowledge — these are almost a continuity of one of the funda- 
mental logical principles on which the Talmud is based, namely, the 
relation of the particular to the universal, and vice versa. 

II. The historians of philosophy seem to have searched in Jewish 
philosophy for contemporary problems rather than for specific Jewish 
ones. They have hardly noticed the metaphysical and ethical prob- 
lems treated from a Jewish point of view, which are contained in 
works on Halacha, literature and history. The authors of these writ- 
ings are not technical philosophers, but in them the genuine Jewish 
thought is not hidden under alien speculation. As far as an account 
of Jewish philosophy is concerned, qua Jewish, the antagonists of 
Maimonides, called the Obscurists, are just as important factors in 
the development of Jewish thought as the enlightened followers of 
Maimonides. For the historians, Philo, Saadya, and Maimonides are 
the pivot of Jewish thought. And yet even Maimonides is not the 
typical representative. He lacked the sense of historical value; he 
crystallized into thirteen articles the Jewish creed which had been in- 
tended to remain vague and indefinite; he overlooked the emotional 
side of Judaism and emphasized some points rather than others, to 
justify Judaism in the eyes of Arabic or Greek philosophy. 
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No sufficient place has been given to Nachmonides as a philoso- 
pher, and yet he is more original than the others. He took as his 
starting-point the facts of Judaism, including even the narratives of 
the Talmud. He diverted from the too-much-discussed problem of 
the relation of religion to reason, and turned his attention to the 
relation of religion to men. He tried to remove the antithesis be- 
tween soul and body, and asserted that the contempt of flesh was in- 
consistent with religion. He upheld the doctrine of Judaism that 
man should rejoice on the day of joy, and weep on the day of sorrow. 

Jehuda Halevi, who is the typical Jewish philosopher par excel- 
lence, is more honored as poet than as philosopher, and is said to be 
the imitator of the Arabic philosopher Alghazali. 

The Kabala is often done away with by historians as not being of 
Jewish origin. And yet it has permeated Jewish life. It is an 
aberration of the mind, but a Jewish aberration. 

Even though the historians gave an individual place to each 
philosopher, yet when they came to sum up the general character- 
istics, they eliminated certain factors and overemphasized others. 
It is only in this way, namely, in overlooking the other phases of 
Judaism, that one can identify it with rationalism. And the histor- 
ians have been led to this view through their over-anxiety to show the 
affinity of Judaism with modern philosophy. From their standpoint, 
each stage of Judaism was gradually ascending to reach its final cause 
and culminate into Kantianism. And accidentally Kant happened to 
have been not a Jew. 

Neumark asserts from the start that it is the task of the modern 
historian to base the fundamental principles of Judaism on modern 
science and philosophy. We need a transcendental system of philoso- 
phy, based on an ethical monotheism, he says. This would mean 
that what we need is the portrayal of Jewish philosophy along 
lines somewhat similar to Kant's philosophy. This, Herman Cohen 
has done, and also Lazarus, to a certain extent. The latter 's main 
concern is to show that the Bible contains the categorical imperative, 
that Jewish ethics is autonomous, not heteronomous, that it is uni- 
versal in its nature, and meets with all the Kantian requirements. 
In seeking for similarities, Lazarus seems to have overlooked the 
essential differences. Jewish ethics is not universalistic ; it deals not 
with the abstract, but with the concrete. It is based on the assump- 
tion that the Jews are a chosen people. And it would have been 
more interesting in a work on Jewish ethics, to see how a system of 
ethics was worked out of this principle, rather than how this system 
approaches that of Kant. 

Even the great Samson Raphael Hirsch, of Germany, whose 
slogan was "back to Judaism," seems to me to be somehow under 
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Fichte's influence, when he lays emphasis upon the destiny of man, 
so forcibly brought out in Fichte's Vocation of Man. 

Krochmal, in his famous work More Nebuchei Haz'man, 2 reduces 
the philosophy of Jewish history to a series of theses, antitheses, and 
syntheses, in order to make it fit in with Hegel's idea. Judaism be- 
comes Hegel's Phenomologie des Geistes. 

Other historians who find the embodiment of the modern spirit in 
Spinoza, try to read Spinoza backwards into the rest of Judaism. 

III. It will not, therefore, be surprising that after having stripped 
Jewish philosophy of all its fundamental characteristics, the his- 
torians failed to discern in it any original Jewish expression. The 
Jewish Encyclopedia does not have even a special rubric for Jewish 
philosophy, but places it under Arabic Jewish philosophy. Neumark 
is the only one who sought to trace a continuity between the early 
prophets and the medieval philosophers. But he again places it in 
rationalism, which is no more a Jewish than a Greek or German 
characteristic. 

IV. Joel, Eisler, Munk, and others are all unanimous in the opin- 
ion that at best Jewish philosophy is a religious philosophy — re- 
ligous in their sense, i. e., supernatural. But already in the twelfth 
century Jehuda Halevi had pointed out the self-contradiction of re- 
ligious philosophy. "Philosophy and Eeligion," he says, "stand in 
two totally distinct spheres of thought, and fulfil two distinct func- 
tions. Philosophy has no right to deal with God, with faith, and with 
religion. Its domain lies in the natural sciences. But it is distin- 
guished from any particular science and superior to it because it is 
the science of sciences. ' ' 

It is true that it is hard to dissociate in the medieval writings the 
religious from the philosophical speculations. But we must take into 
account first, that this religious garb was the characteristic stamp of 
the time. Secondly, we must also reckon with the fact that we do not 
possess in print all the medieval productions. There is reason to 
believe that with the decline of scholasticism it was only the religious 
works that were still of interest to be printed, while the others re- 
mained in manuscript form. In spite of their religious titles many 
medieval writings deal with various problems, ranging from the 
metaphysics of heaven to the art of cooking. They treat of knowl- 
edge, instincts, freedom, foresight, purpose, chance, and several other 
problems of psychology, metaphysics, and logic. They enlarge upon 
the concept of life, and insist that life is a good given to mankind. 
"God," said Saadya, "has implanted in us a love for this world; we 
must love everything in the world and have a knowledge of and in- 

2 Guide to the Perplexed of the Time. 
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terest in everything. ' ' And religious worship, as they all express it, 
consists in the joy of our social life and society. 

At all events, if all the problems, whether metaphysical or ethical, 
center around God, it is because, if I may say so, God, as conceived 
by the Jewish philosophers, was but an abstract and synonymous 
term for life. Hence a knowledge of God is necessary in order to 
gain a perfect knowledge of life, and vice versa. Maimonides refuses 
to teach his philosophy of religion to his favorite pupil unless he 
learn first astronomy, mathematics, physical and natural science, and 
logic. The attempt of the medieval writers to reconcile their thoughts 
with the Bible was not motivated by a theological impulse, as the 
historians have assumed. I need not dwell upon the fact that the 
characteristic of the Bible is not merely its religious aspect, but the 
life with which it vibrates. And it is in this light that it was looked 
upon by the medieval philosophers. For them it was a record of the 
race experience, a crystallization of the traditions and life of the 
people. After seeking in the Bible all the proofs that could bear 
favorably upon his theory, one of the philosophers, Gersonides, would 
seal his chapter with the prayer, "The Lord be blessed, I have veri- 
fied my theory through facts. ' ' 

The meaning of religion as understood by the Jewish philos- 
ophers has almost entirely escaped our historians. Saadya gives to 
religion the same definition that Aristotle gives to ethics. The Torah 
helps to determine the mean, and thanks to its laws the religious 
innate faculty can exercise its function and not be an abstract pure 
form. 

Jehuda Halevi represents the Jewish Rabbi as saying to the king 
of the Khazars : "From a philosophical point of view, all religions are 
equal, and you can even invent one if you need it as a controlling 
force for the government of your people." "But," goes on Halevi, 
"religion is not based on thought, but on feeling. Certain events 
supposed to have occurred for the good of society and the individual, 
make such a deep impression upon our soul that a religious feeling 
evolves. And the characteristic religion of each nation is but the 
recognition of a different series of events supposed to have occurred 
for their own good. Jewish religion is a code regulating our life so 
as to adjust our behavior to the historic traditions." 

Ibn Daud writes that a true prophet could not give a religion 
which the necessities of life would not permit us to follow. Religion, 
he says, must be such as to work for the good and the freedom of the 
people. 

Thus, Jewish philosophy is not a religious philosophy, but the 
Jewish religion is a moral theory of life. It is an ethical culture, 
but a specifically Jewish culture. It is a religion of humanity such as 
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that of August Comte and John Stuart Mill, but worked out on 
national lines. 

Now the questions arise, wherein lie the Jewish keynote and con- 
tinuity, what is Jewish philosophy ? Viewed as a whole, the historical 
divisions are merely artificial ones. The Judaism of to-day is just as 
much a Judaism as that of Biblical times. Perhaps every particle of 
it is changed and renewed, just as our own body is constantly 
changed. But there is a stream of consciousness which makes the 
one as real as the other; even though they be different in their re- 
spective manifestations. And it is this historical consciousness, I 
think, which forms the basis of Jewish philosophy. It seems to me 
to be primarily a nationalistic philosophy both in its supernatural and 
in its natural aspects. In its theological form it is the chosen people 
of God, with whom God contracted a covenant. In its moral form 
it is the ethical nation wherein each individual is bound to be moral, 
so as not to desecrate the whole. In its logical form it is the relation 
of the species and the individual. In its metaphysical form it is the 
relation between the organism and its parte. The various phases of 
Jewish philosophy go hand in hand with the vicissitudes of the nation. 
When the twelve tribes needed a transcendental force, a common 
ideal, a common bond, that should, on the one hand, bind them to- 
gether, and, on the other hand, differentiate them from other groups, 
then the greatest emphasis was laid upon the national aspect of God. 
When the nationalities had become strengthened by natural bonds, 
then only began to evolve the idea of a universal God. And when 
the national feelings became looser, God assumed once more a national 
form, and proselytizing was frowned upon by the Talmudic Eabbis. 
Again, it was the instinctive national spirit that led Philo, though 
somewhat of an assimilator, to bring out the harmony between 
Judaism and Hellenism, that the former might not be crushed by the 
latter. It was the instinctive fear to see the national religion over- 
come by the rationalism of the age, that brought Saadya to give a 
rational basis to that religion. It was the desire to bring out what 
was at the heart of Judaism that led Bachya to write his Duties of 
the Heart. It was the fear that Aristotle 's philosophy would shatter 
Judaism that led Maimonides to write his Guide to the Perplexed. 
And it was the fear that this very Guide might perplex the Jewish 
mind that evoked much antagonism to it. It was the true under- 
standing of Judaism that brought Jehuda Halevi to direct his attack 
against Greek philosophy, and seek the best expression of Judaism 
in Judaism. It was also the national spirit which, translated into 
logical terms, means the particular in the universal and the universal 
in the particular, that may have led Ibn Gabirol to his pantheism. 
It was the romantic idea of nationalism which seems to me to be 
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greatly responsible for the Kabala. The Kabalist tried to rebuild, 
in his imagination, the national kingdom with a crowned king or God 
at its head, who binds together with common ties and ideals his dis- 
persed but happy and obedient subjects. It is again the idea of 
nationalism that permeates the Hebrew literature of the nineteenth 
century and finds its highest expression in the only genuinely Jewish 
philosopher of our times, Ahad Ha 'am. 

I do not mean to emphasize nationalism as an antithesis to indi- 
vidualism. Judaism makes no artificial abstraction of one phase 
of life or another. At some critical periods, it is true, more empha- 
sis may be laid on one point than on another, according to the 
exigencies of the times. But as a whole it represents life in all its 
aspects, and any one-sided characterization of it, such as legalism, 
mysticism, spiritualism, materialism, rationalism, etc., shows a lack 
of penetration into its real essence. For Judaism is none of these, or 
it can be said to be all of these which form inseparable aspects of 
its harmonious whole. It can not be defined because it is not a closed 
system. To borrow an expression which James used in another con- 
nection, "it is still in the making and awaits part of its completion 
from the future." One of the Talmudic mottoes, makom I'hithgader, 
could be interpreted to mean that the completion of the past can be 
effected only by the future. 

I do not want to fall into the same error of again likening Judaism 
to a current philosophy. Indeed it is not my aim to bring parallels 
between the studies of logical theories of the Chicago school and the 
logic of the Talmudic schools of Hillel and Shamai. And yet if the 
historical method of merely bringing quotations did not prove to be 
fallacious, a greater number of Jewish sayings would fit into the 
system of pragmatism, than into Kantianism or Hegelianism. 

Externally, both pragmatism and Judaism have this in common, 
namely, that since both permeate life in its entirety, we find traces 
of pragmatism as well as of Judaism in any system of philosophy. 
As in pragmatism, so also in Judaism, ethics makes no artificial 
abstraction between the outer action and the inner motive, but lays 
emphasis on the effect of the action on personal character. The 
action and the intention form one perfect whole, says Jehuda Halevi. 
Jewish ethics is guided not by a mere formal ' ' ought, ' ' but by laws 
of conduct, which have for their aim the happiness as well as the 
perfection both of the individual and of society. The philosophy of 
Judiasm makes this earth the center of the universe, and sees no 
chasm between soul and body, beliefs and realities, theory and prac- 
tise. It forms no definite sets of creeds and dogmas. It is based on 
evolution, progress, change, adaptation. In a word, it grasps life in 
its flowing dynamic aspect, where "the mountains spring like rams 
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and the hills like young sheep." If this philosophy is to be compared 
with anything outside of itself, it approaches, it seems to me, prag- 
matism rather than any other system. A full understanding of the 
interpretation of the law could make one see that even the Revelation 
was not taken as an absolute truth, as a pattern for all future 
generations, but that it was looked upon as something out of which 
the truths gradually evolve with the changing generations, as wit- 
ness several Talmudic sayings that could be interpreted in this light. 3 
The main ground, I think, which brought the ancient Eabbis to pro- 
hibit the putting into writing of the oral law, was their fear that it 
might become fixed and not sufficiently flexible to meet the changes 
created by the respective needs of the times. The medieval Jewish 
conception of religion seems also to substantiate my point, e. g., the 
quotation which I have brought above that a religion can not be true 
unless it satisfies human needs. 

As we have already seen, Jehuda Halevi's conception of religion 
is not far from that of James. Both found fault with the general 
philosophic conception of God, which is transcendental and does not 
sufficiently permeate life. Halevi criticizes, much in the same manner 
as James, the tendency of philosophers to live in an abstract world 
and not to reckon sufficiently with the real one. Like James, he 
accuses philosophy of laying too much emphasis on first things, prin- 
ciples, categories, and hence of bearing no fruit. He writes : "Do not 
be enticed by the wisdom of the Greeks which bears only fair blos- 
soms, but no fruit." It is fruits, consequences, facts, values, which 
are of importance to Jehuda Halevi. 

The contemporary Jewish philosopher Ahad Ha 'am seems to me 
to approach very closely the pragmatic school. If the philosophic 
thoughts of his various writings were gathered into a system, 
it would be a form of pragmatism worked out independently along 
Hebrew lines. His writings are contemporaneous with the prag- 
matic movement or somewhat prior to it. His aim is not to create a 
new system of philosophy, but to put a new life into an old people, 
or rather to resuscitate the old life. His essays deal primarily not 
with philosophy proper, but with Jewish problems from a philo- 
sophical point of view. But his mode of approach, his method of 
analysis, his genetic interpretation of historical movements and tra- 
ditions, his conception of morality, and his view of life in general and 
of Jewish life in particular, seem to me to be essentially pragmatic. 

3 In Tractate Menahoth, p. 29 b, there is a beautiful Midrashic passage which 
illustrates the relationship of the Torah of the time of Moses to that of later 
generations. The Torah has unfolded itself and developed to such an extent, that 
Moses could not recognize the traditions which Eabbi Akiba taught in Moses's 
name. 
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His essays Positive and Negative (1891) and Two Masters (1892) 
discuss the relation of new ideas to old ones, and the question of 
truth in the same vein as James. These essays, and particularly the 
one on Imitation and, Assimilation, approach Professor Dewey's in- 
terpretation of the history of philosophy in his article on the Sig- 
nificance of the Problem of Knowledge. The essay Past and Future 
(1891) approaches somehow James's psychology of the I. The essay 
Priest and Prophet (1893) shows the existing conflicts in all aspects 
of life, and one could infer, I think, that if he tried to construct a 
theory of consciousness, it would not have been far from the prag- 
matic theory. In his essay On Many Inventions (1890), among other 
things, Ahad Ha 'am, like James, reduces the ultimate causes of 
divergent beliefs to temperament. Some are ruled by imagination, he 
thinks, and others by reason. The first type corresponds to what 
James has called "tender-minded," and the second type to the 
' ' tough-minded. ' ' I have tried to point out these similarities not so 
much in order to bring out the pragmatic tendencies of Ahad Ha 'am 
— this would require a more extensive study — but rather to show in 
another form the kinship between Judaism and pragmatism. For 
Ahad Ha 'am seems to me to be one of the few in whom, as in Jehuda 
Halevi, the genius of Judaism as a national product, has found its 
fullest expression. 

Finally, from a better understanding of Jewish philosophy we 
might get double tools, with which we could work backwards and 
forwards, see on the one hand what Judaism is, and on the other, 
distinguish in the course of its development what is genuinely Jewish 
and what is not. Several new conclusions would have to be drawn. 
They might not help to solve our problems, for all systems of philos- 
ophy have but an historical value. But what I have tried to show is 
not the value of Jewish philosophy, but its individual characteristics 
and its place in the philosophical paleontology. 

NlMA HlESCHENSOHN ADLEEBLUM. 
New York City. 



THE INTERESTS SERVED BY THE LAW AND THE METH- 
ODS OF THEIR EVALUATION 1 

REFLECTIVE thought on the nature of law has, in recent times, 
been increasingly concerned with the ends or interests served 
by the various legal institutions. So long as discussion took for 
granted some great supernatural or supersocial sanction of the 
law, some one eternally preordained end which the law was to serve, 

1 A statement of the problem to be discussed at the joint meeting of the 
Conference on Legal and Social Philosophy and the Western Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, April 7, 1917 



